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This  is  an  especially  welcome  volume  of  essays  on  Andrew  Melville,  an 
important  churchman  whose  name  is  well  known,  but  whose  small 
corpus  of  writings,  especially  those  in  Latin,  had  received 
comparatively  little  attention.  By  drawing  together  a fine  range  of 
scholars  to  the  initial  conference  on  Melville  and  then  as  contributors 
for  the  volume,  the  editors  have  shown  Andrew  Melville  to  be  a 
fascinating  and  much  more  complete  figure  than  the  two  dimensional 
hero  of  Presbyterian  legend.  In  addition  to  its  nine  chapters  this  volume 
also  brings  the  reader  appendices,  lists  and  translations  including:  a 
translation  of  Melville’s  poem  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Conjuratio 
Pulverea  (1605),  and  other  poems  printed  in  1609;  a translation  of  the 
short  section  of  Melville’s  commentary  on  Romans  13  v.  1-7;  an  index 
of  first  lines  of  Melville’s  poems  and  a helpful  and  extensive 
bibliography. 

These  essays  demonstrate  how  firmly  this  Scot  belonged  to  the 
neo-Latin  culture  of  Europe  in  the  four  decades  on  either  side  of 
1600.  As  a talented  neo-Latinist,  Melville  found  Latin  verse  to  be 
the  best  medium  for  expressing  many  of  his  ideas.  In  his  ‘The  Poet 
and  his  Art,’  McOmish  explores  precisely  how  Melville  tackled 
Psalm  1,  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  32  and  Job  3,  though 
he  never  reached  the  literary  heights  of  George  Buchanan’s  Latin 
psalms.  As  Reid  details,  in  one  of  his  two  individual  essays,  the 
progression  and  passion  ol  Melville’s  anti-episcopal  views  can  best 
be  traced  through  his  poetry  that  spanned  thirty  years.  At  the  time 
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these  poems  were  highly  valued  and  in  1620  they  were  anonymously 
published  without  the  author’s  permission,  probably  in  the 
Netherlands.  As  the  only  poetic  collection  to  appear  during 
Melville’s  lifetime,  the  poems  helped  the  initial  construction  of  the 
legend  of  the  Presbyterian  hero.  One  person  who  is  absolved  from 
too  much  hero-making  is  Andrew’s  nephew,  James.  The  latter’s 
famous  Diary,  with  much  detail  about  uncle  Andrew,  was  not  in  fact 
published  until  the  nineteenth  century.  McCallum’s  essay  offers  a 
refreshing  and  insightful  discussion  of  what  it  contains  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Melvilles.  There  is  a hint  that  James 
might  prove  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  - another  Melville 
awaiting  a volume! 

Erskine  does  an  excellent  job  of  explaining  exactly  how 
Andrew’s  legend  was  ‘made’  and  uncovers  the  different  agendas  of 
those  down  the  centuries  who  employed  Melville  within  their 
confessional  debates.  Rather  than  a beginning,  Thomas  McCrie’s 
biography,  first  published  in  1819,  is  shown  to  be  part  of  a long 
debate.  The  author  deliberately  placed  Melville  as  a successor  to 
John  Knox,  the  subject  of  his  earlier  biography.  McCrie  was 
challenging  the  sharp  distinction  between  Knox  and  Melville 
championed  by  John  Spottiswood,  the  seventeenth-century 
episcopalian  historian,  whose  account  of  Melville  provided  much 
detail  for  later  debates. 

One  assumption  all  debaters  had  accepted  was  that  Andrew 
Melville  was  highly  critical  of  monarchy.  A number  of  this  book's 
chapters  challenge  that  maxim  and  through  the  imaginative  use  of 
different  sources  tease  out  Melville’s  political  ideas.  Mason  has 
brilliantly  unpicked  the  annotations  in  Melville’s  copies  of  George 
Buchanan’s  Historia,  the  radical  description  of  Scotland's  past  and 
its  elective  kingship.  While  Melville  might  have  accepted  the  broad 
outline  of  Buchanan’s  presentation  of  Scottish  history,  the  two 
men’s  views  were  by  no  means  identical.  The  Protestant 
Reformation’s  proof  texts  for  political  authority  and  obedience 
found  in  Romans  13  naturally  featured  in  Melvilles  biblical 
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commentary  on  that  epistle.  Elliott’s  analysis  of  the  commentary  and 
his  perceptive  comparisons  with  contemporary  expositions  of 
Romans  underline  that  Melville  was  far  from  being  a revolutionary 
firebrand  and  was  surprisingly  conservative  in  his  exegetical 
approach  and  his  views.  A similar  point  is  found  in  Reid’s  nuanced 
study  of  Melville  and  the  law  of  kingship  that  emphasises  how  this 
doctor  of  the  church  categorised  political  obedience  to  a lawful 
monarch  primarily  as  a religious  duty. 

In  Melville’s  1590s  Latin  poems  both  Reid  and  Williamson 
underscore  the  author’s  optimistic  vision  of  Scoto-Britain  and  his 
hopes  that  James  VI  would  fulfil  a Reformed  and  British  destiny. 
Williamson  places  these  hopes  within  the  wider  context  of  long- 
running  debates  about  ‘empire’  and  ‘anti-empire’  that  had  circled 
around  the  experience  of  Spain’s  global  reach.  In  1605  as  he  sat  in 
the  Tower  of  London  with  the  hopes  for  James  VI  & I dashed, 
Melville  began  to  compose  verses  in  response  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Reid-Baxter  rightly  stresses  the  magnitude  of  the  shock  when 
people  learned  of  this  terrorist  outrage  that  had  attempted  to  destroy 
the  entire  political  elite  ot  Britain.  The  considerable  literary  response 
was  highly  significant,  though  its  Scottish  dimension,  including 
Melville’s  unfinished  verses,  has  not  been  adequately  studied  before. 
Seeing  the  Gunpowder  Plot  as  literally  the  work  of  the  Devil, 
Melville  s dark  and  difficult  poem  is  full  of  the  apocalyptic  struggle 
between  good  and  evil. 

The  international  language  and  particularly  the  poetical  forms  in 
which  he  often  chose  to  express  himself  have  placed  a considerable 
gulf  between  Andrew  Melville  and  most  modern  readers.  With  their 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  their  essays,  the  volume’s  editors  and 
contributors  have  thrown  a bridge  across  that  fissure,  and  revealed 

many  intriguing  and  fresh  aspects  of  Andrew  Melville  and  his 
religious  views. 
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